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land had been plunged into one futile campaign after
another, till the accumulated wealth of Henry VII had been
wasted, and the resources of the country so exhausted as to
make for a time any further war impossible. No danger
had been averted and no advantage gained; historians have
been puzzled to find any justification or even explanation of
Henry's wars. There was comparatively little fighting, but
the waste of treasure was enormous. All these useless wars
More detested. Yet his ideal was anything but a policy of
selfish isolation for England. It is because he cares for
Europe, not because he ignores Europe, that More is a lover
of peace. The humanists were hoping for a Reformation by
reason and argument, not by violence. If this was to be
brought about, it could only be in an atmosphere of Euro-
pean peace. The humanists were an international body,
very closely knit together. Their greatest danger lay in the
rising passions of nationalism. We may take Erasmus as
their great example. To Erasmus, Europe was one great
State. For Holland, as the country of his birth, he had a
certain love, combined with a feeling that it was rather a
provincial backwater, remote from the real centres of
civilisation. His feeling towards his country was very much
what an Englishman long resident in London, where he has
grown eminent, might cherish towards a remote county of
agriculturists and fishermen in which he happened to have
been born and bred, and where poor relations still lived.
Erasmus has a sentimental combination of affection and dis-
like for Holland, but Europe is the country which demands
his allegiance.
More's feelings are much more complicated: he is a
thoroughly loyal Englishman. But we can never under-
stand More if we allow ourselves to forget the Great Turk.
The threat to the whole of Christian civilisation from the
marauding bands of Asia was a very real thing to him. That
Christian princes should be struggling one against another
whilst Belgrade and Rhodes were falling, and whilst all the
chivalry of Hungary perished on the field of Mohacz, till the
Turk reached the gates of Vienna, seemed to More to be
treachery to the common cause. There were pacifists in
More's day, who held that the Turk was a divinely appointed
scourge, and that Christians should allow themselves to be
enslaved and butchered without offering resistance. More
disagrees, and (in language which has found an echo in later